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board. Often they are not residents 
nor acquainted with local matters, but 
there is not a live Music Club in the 
United States that cannot put Music 
into their schools within a year, nor 
if it is already in cannot reorganize 
the whole situation if Music is not be- 
ing given a fair deal. 

Public opinion is the lever. The 
Music Club can co-operate with all 
Music lovers and workers in any line 
of musical activity and form a civic 
Music League. The Music Club can, 
by its own activity, so stir and arouse 
the general public to the needs of 
their own schools as to shame the 
"powers that be" into action. The Mu- 
sic Club can agitate like walking dele- 
gates for as many teachers of Music as 
there are of other subjects in propor 
tion to the work required with such 
support as is given to other things. 
The Music Club can prove to the most 
skeptical the value of Music in the 
community by its own excellent pro- 
grams and concerts, the sincerity and 
thoroughness of its study club, its 
charm, beauty, and educational value 
of its Juvenile and Junior Club work, 
and finally its earnest, sincere, co-ope- 
ration with all efforts for community 
service — Music Memory contests, 
"Music Week", festivals, pageants, 
etc. The Music Club can reach the 
business men, the Rotary Clubs, 
Chamber of Commerce and secure 
their support. 

Here, then, is the mighty triumvi- 
rate in the task of "Making America 
Musical" — the Supervisors of Mu- 
sic in the schools, the Federated Clubs 
and the music loving public. 

Many Clubs are defunct or wither- 
ing from dry rot for lack of some 
strong driving purpose as a reason for 
existence. 

The Federation has seized upon 
the most vital opportunity in its ca- 
reer in this effort to reach its aim to 
"Make America Musical" through 
aiding the supervisor to put more Mu- 
sic into the schools, better Music into 



the ears of the children to secure full 
recognition of Music as a credit 
study, whether taught within the 
school or temporarily outside the 
school, to a full quota of thoroughly 
trained and efficient teachers and to so 
arouse public opinion that a generous 
appropriation may be made to supply 
the necessary equipment to carry on 
the work. 

Every Club can help. Every Club 
can start active work on this nation- 
wide movement at once without inter- 
fering with any other plan. 

Has your city or town a Music Su- 
pervisor? If not, why not? Are you 
acquainted with her or him ? Do you 
know their needs? 

Ask your churches to help. Use your 
Junior and Juvenile Club as an enter- 
ing wedge. Is your local paper alive 
to the situation? Have you had a 
Memory Contest or festival, or page- 
ant. If not, why not ? 

Veritably the harvest is white but 
the reapers too few. Let us enlist in 
this great land army call for volun- 
teers, draft if necessary, and go stead- 
ily marching forward, singing our be- 
loved America to her place in the sun. 



INTRODUCTION OF THE 
BATON 

It is probable that few concert-goers 
know that the baton is a comparatively 
modern "instrument" and that in the 
days of Mozart and Beethoven it was 
customary for the leader of an orches- 
tra to conduct while sitting at the 
pianoforte, or to lead with his violin, 
occasionally using his bow to mark 
time. 

The Composer Spohr was the first 
to employ a baton. About a hundred 
years ago, to the astonishment of an 
audience in Frankfort, Spohr pulled 
out of his pocket a small stick the 
length of a marshal's baton and with 
it guided the musicians through the 
program. Spohr describes the incident 
as follows: 

"I took my stand in front of the or- 
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chestra, drew my directing baton from 
my coat pocket and gave the signal to 
proceed. Quite alarmed at such a 
novel proceeding, some of the direct- 
ors protested against it. The triumph 
of the baton as a time-giver was deci- 
sive, and no one was seen any more 
seated at the piano during the per- 
formance of symphonies and over- 
tures." 

Conductors usually insist on batons 
of a particular size, shape and weight. 
Xavier Scharwenka preferred a very 
long stick, with a color scheme of 
blue, green, purple, yellow and red. 
Seidl used a heavy stick. Tschaikow- 
sky preferred one of cedar wood, slen- 
der and elegant. Toscanini uses a ba- 
ton bound with heavy leather to pre- 
vent it slipping from his fingers. Josef 
Stransky must have a heavy bit of 
hardwood for a baton. Saint-Saens 
uses a smooth stick and light stick. 
Richard Strauss uses a long, heavy 
baton. 

WANTED 

A rogues' gallery will be inaugur- 
ated in one of the early issues of the 
Journal, and the editor desires the 
assistance of its readers. Pictures of 
the prominent figures in public school 
music will be printed, together with a 
short sketch of the person. These 
sketches will be made as "sketchy" as 
possible, and in order that they may 
do justice to the individual, you, dear 
reader, are requested to contribute to- 
ward the sketch. If you have any- 
thing "on", Peter Dykema, Otto 
Miessner, Thaddeus Giddings, Frank 
Beach, Hollis Dann, Mrs. Frances 
Clark, or others prominent in the work 
of the Conference, please jot the in- 
formation down and send it in to the 
editor at once. 

You need not feel it necessary to 
confer with the subject before taking 
this step. He will not give us the val- 
uable information you have "up your 
sleeve", and which should be known 
to the entire world of music. 
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